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The Cover: This Lockheed passenger plane, like — 
many other aircraft in Canadian skyways, augurs 
well for the future of Canada’s peacetime aviation. 


CANADA AT WARis a factual, monthly reference booklet 
of basic information on Canadian war activities. The 
material contained in it may be reproduced in whole 
or part, with or without credit to the Wartime 
Information Board. 
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BCR ON A DY A 


Canada ‘s 


AL TW ALR 


Sky Crossroads 


IR transport is a 20th cen- 


tury development, and 
since the earliest days Canada 
has been in the vanguard of 
progress. Canadian airmen in 
two wars have proved themselves 
second to none, and Canada has 
led the world in the application 
of the airplane to peacetime pur- 
suits. Now, on the threshold of 
the new era of air transport, 
Canada stands at the crossroads 
of world airways, superbly equip- 
ped with bases and airmen and 
ready to take its place in inter- 
national air commerce. 


The first airplane flight in the 
British Commonwealth was from 
Canadian soil. J. A. D. Mc- 
Curdy of Baddeck, Nova Scotia, 
flew his clumsy ‘Silver Dart’’ 
biplane from the ice of one of 
the Bras d’Or lakes of Cape 
Breton Island on February 23, 
1909, less than six years after 
the first airplane flight in the 
world, which was made by the 
Wright brothers at Kittyhawk, 
North Carolina, in 1903. The 
Baddeck flight was the culmin- 
ation of a long series of aeronau- 
tical experiments by McCurdy 
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in association with Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone; F. W. ‘‘Casey”’ 
Baldwin, young Toronto engi- 
neer; Glenn H. Curtiss, now a 
foremost United States airplane~ 


designer, and the late Lieutenant . 


Thomas Selfridge, pioneer mem- 
ber of the United States Army 
Air Corps. 

McCurdy and Baldwin de- 
monstrated two airplanes to the 
Canadian Militia in the summer 
of 1909, but the flights were not 
wholly successful, and the mili- 
tary officials were not impressed. 


In Two Wars 

Apart from exhibition flights 
at various cities and at county 
fairs, there was little further 
public manifestation of Canadian 
interest in flying until the begin- 
ning of World War I, when 
McCurdy emerged as manager 
and chief instructor of a flying 
boat school at Toronto, which 
late in 1915 began the training 
of fliers for the Royal Naval Air 
Service and the Royal Flying 
Corps. Canadian airmen dis- 
tinguished themselves in combat. 
In that war Canada trained or 
had in process of training more 
than 5,000 fliers for the British 
and United States forces. In 
addition Canada constructed 
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more than 3,000 airplanes some § 
of them for the United States — 
Navy. i 
In this war Canadian air fields 
have trained more than 114,000 | 
air crew personnel who have @ " 
fought in every theatre of war _ 
from India to Iceland and have — | 
had a major role in the air 
defence of North America. 
Canadian aircraft factories have y 
produced more than 13,400 com- 
bat and training planes, not only 
for the Royal Canadian Air F orce 
but for the air forces of other 
United Nations. q 
While the exigencies of two 
world upheavals boosted Canada a 
into international prominence age 
an air power, the promise of” 4 
Canada’s air future rests rather 3 
on the less spectacular but more — 
solid foundation of Canadian | 
achievements in commercial — s 
aviation and the construction of 
airdromes and airways. a 
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The use of aircraft for military 
reconnaissance in World War I — 
prompted Canadian adaptation | 
of the airplane for forestry patrol, — 
aerial mapping, aerial photos 
graphy and aerial prospecting in © 
1919 and throughout the 1920's. — is 
Air transport of freight and pas- — 
sengers became a by-product of 4 
such activity as early as 1924. 


High over Canadian Rockies T.C.A. plane makes last lap of trans-continental flight. 


Then ensued the saga of the 
bush pilot, the intrepid blazer of 
new air trails into the Canadian 
wilderness which linked theend of 
steel with isolated lumbering and 
mining camps of the new north. 


Future Charted 

Behind the rugged, adventur- 
ous spirit of the bush pilots, 
aerial mappers of the R.C.A.F. 
and airmail pioneers was the 
guiding influence of the civil 
aviation division of the Canadian 
Department of Transport. Air- 
ways were surveyed, fuel caches 
.set up, airdromes improved and 
lighted, radio ranges installed. 


Commercial! aviation in 
Canada weathered the depres- 
sion years with difficulty, but by 
1938 a transcontinental airways » 
system had been constructed—a 
chain of airdromes, radio ranges 
and meteorological stations over 
which Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
the nationally-owned subsidiary 
of Canadian National Railways, 
now operates a coast-to-coast 
daily service for passengers, air- 
mail and air express. Airdromes 
and airways facilities construc- 
ted by the Dominion govern- 
ment are likewise available for 
daily use by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, the privately-owned 
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subsidiary of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and by smaller 
independently-owned private air 
lines. 


Comfortably equipped with a 
first-class domestic airways sys- 
tem with a tremendous expan- 
sion potential, Canada is con- 
fidently examining its post-war 
position with regard to air com- 
merce with other nations. 

A glance at the globe shows 
that Canada lies squarely 
athwart the shortest air lines 


between the major cities of hee n 
North American continent and | 
those of Europe and Asia, whe- 
ther the lines lie over the top 
of the north polar cap or girdle 
the shoulder of the globe. 
instance, the most direct route 
between New York or Washing- — hs 
ton and the British Isles and — 
western Europe cuts across” 2 
Canada’s eastern provinces. i 
Routes from Chicago and other ei 
middle western cities to Europe © 
bisect Canada even more deeply. 
Turning westward towards Asia, 


Lancasters and Fortresses take off on trans-Atlantic hop from great Dorval airport. 


the lines run from Chicago and 
its neighbors north and west 
across the Canadian northwest 
to Alaska and Asia. From the 
Pacific coast, excluding present 
overwater,island-hopping routes 
across the Pacific, the safer, 
overland routes travel north 
through Canada and Alaska. 


Less Hazardous 


Crossing Canadian territory 


on such projected air routes is 
not unavoidable, for non-Cana- 
dian air lines could, for instance, 
skirt Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in north Atlantic fly- 
ing and could fly from Seattle to 
Alaska without crossing Cana- 
dian soil. Such a procedure, 
however, would not be feasible 
because of the long and hazard- 
ous non-stop overwater flights 
involved. 

While Canada has established 
wartime air bases in Newfound- 
land and Labrador, which are 
not part of Canada, their peace- 
time use for international air 
transport remains to be deter- 
mined by negotiations among 
the interested parties. 

The Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor bases constructed or im- 
proved by Canada because of 
wartime requirements are the 
most publicized of Canada’s new 


air centres, but they are not 
necessarily the most important. 
From the view of post-war inter- 
national air transport, the three 
most important Canadian 
terminals are likely to be Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

The vast, modern, concrete 
airdrome at Dorval just outside 
Montreal was hurried to com- 
pletion in 1940 as a jumping-off 
point for big bombers made in 
the United States and Canada 
and urgently needed on the 
fighting fronts of the Old World. 

The smashing aerial offensive 
which has wrecked the Luftwaffe 
and crippled Hitler’s war ma- — 
chine was to a large extent 
mounted on the broad runways 
at Dorval over the last four 
years, for a gigantic aerial 
armada has headed eastward 
from Dorval across the Atlantic 
in that time. Smaller aircraft of 
short and medium range have 
made necessary servicing stops 
at the bases in Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Greenland and _Ice- 
land, but the newly developed 
heavy bombers have for a long 
time been flying non-stop from 
Dorval to the United Kingdom 
without the necessity of inter- 
mediate pauses on the shores of 
the Atlantic. Civil aircraft— 
adapted four-engined bombers 
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assigned to Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation and American 
Transport Services—have been 
making the long jump with ease, 
a good omen for post-war civil 
air transport operations over the 
route. Maintenance of the New- 
foundland and Labrador bases 
and the delivery of fuel supplies 


to them are likely to be costly, _ 


‘and it is therefore dubious whe- 
ther a refueling stop at such 
points would be commercially 
seen 


Middle West Outlet 
‘Winnipeg is likely to be a 
vital outlet for commercial air 
traffic from Chicago and the 
Middle West, whether such air 
commerce is pointed towards 
‘Europe or towards Asia and 
whether the routes lie over the 
roof of the world or east and 
west by way of Greenland and 
Alaska. Because of the long 
non-stop flights’ involved and 
engineering difficulties in strato- 
sphere flying it is not expected 
that regular flights ‘‘over the 
top” 
considerable time. 

_ With an eye to the defence of 
the northern hemisphere, Canada 
had built and placed in operation 
before Pearl Harbor a modern 


of the Rockies from nie | 


will be an actuality for 


chain of airdromes and fa 
re 

facilities extending north a 
west from Edmonton to. 
Yukon and the Alaskan bo % 
in the interests of | providing” a 
channel for the swift passage of 
military materials to Alaska. oe 
This airways system was vital - 
to the Aleutians campaign a 
will provide a main internation: : 
air transport artery to Sibert 
and the ries in che ot. 
era. | 
~ This N: west Statin Ro 


is sheltered behind the shoulde 


north Pacific weather and — 
flyable all year by even ee : 
heaviest types of aircraft 
Canada also looks to early devel-. - 
opment of modern airdromes an d 
facilities down the Macken 
River to Aklavik, which will g 
it an air base on the Ar 
Ocean as a potential terminal 
direct flights across the Beat 
Sea to Siberia. Fs 

Some air bases in Canada 
such as those along the Nor 1 
west Staging Route, were ex- 
panded and improved by Uni 
States money and manpow 
Others, such as those on 
never-used Hudson Bay R 
and numerous flight strips in t \€ 
Northwest Territories in conn 
tion with the Canol project and 


Canada’s 
air mail 
service is 
second to. 
none. 
More than 
3,726,607 
pounds of 
mail were 
handled 
in 
1943 
by T.C.A. 


alone. 


the Alaska Highway, were almost 
entirely constructed by the 
United States. 


Reimbursing U.S. 

Insistent that Canada retain 
ownership of all air bases on 
Canadian soil, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has arranged to reim- 
burse the United States for all 
expenditures made by it in 
Canada on works of permanent 
value. Such reimbursements 
amount to $76,811,551 in United 
States funds, including $543,000 
spent at Goose Bay, Labrador. 
(See the September issue of 
CANADA AT WAR). 

Canada thus has the air bases 
ready for the anticipated devel- 


opment of international air trans- 
port on an unprecedented scale. 
Canada also has ready a tremen- 
dous reservoir of skilled aviation 
personnel to fill every job from 
the maintenance and overhaul 


hangars, through the traffic con- 


trol towers, administrative 
offices, meteorological stations 
and radio rooms to the flight 
crews themselves. Canada has 
trained competently more than 
23,000 Canadian pilots, and a 
fair percentage of them have 
already had ample experience of 
transport flying and of long dis- 
tance over-water piloting, parti- 
cularly those who have been 
hunting down the U-boats. It is 
probable, however, that the ma- 
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_ jority of Canadian skilled avia- 
tion personnel who will be 
absorbed into the Canadian air 
transport industry will find their 
niches in the development of an 
expanded and thriving domestic 
network of inter-city air lines. 

The future of the presently 
healthy Canadian aircraft pro- 
duction industry is an enigma. 
It employs more than 120,000 
persons and produces more than 
4,000 aircraft a year, mostly of 


non-Canadian design. With the 


-anticipated war surplus stocks 
after the war, which may be 
more than ample to meet the 
immediate requirements of civil 
aviation, it is dubious if the 
Canadian industry can support 
much more than a small part of 
the present producing personnel. 
The evolution of a wholly Cana- 
dian multi-engined ‘aircraft for 
air transport and the develop- 
ment of aircraft engine factories 
in Canada, of which there is none 
at present, probably would give 
new life to the industry. 


Participation Essential 


Strategically located geograph-. 


ically, outfitted with the re- 
quisite airdromes, rich in skilled 
air manpower and ready to 
build its own airplanes, Canada 
realizes fully that it can be 
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prosperous from internation 
air transport 8) by partici- 
pation. BR 
The government hase enun- | 
ciated that Trans-Canada Air — 
Lines alone will be the Canadian — 
representative along inter- | 
national air. lanes, and this or 
ganization is eager and ready t 
operate a Canadian air line t 
whatever corner of the univers 
Canada may desire. oF 
Tlie “United Nations are aoa 
the eve of momentous confer-— 
ences to draw the charter of — 
international air transport. — 
Canada blazed the trail last 
winter with a proposal for the — ; 
formation of a joint international’ 4 
air authority to make uniform — 
air traffic rules and regulation 
and to allocate routes and sche 
dules equitable to all. In genera 
the smaller nations concur with 
the Canadian view that only by © 
a system of ‘‘rationing”’ of sche- — 
duled flights over any given — 
route can the smaller nations — 
compete reasonably with the Ne 
first class international air trans 
port powers. , 
Canada is well armed with the: 4 
ownership of vital airdromes and 


for reciprocal rights and a fag 


share of the international aire 
transport traffic. B 


looking to 
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NCE again Quebec City 

has been the scene of a 
history-making conference be- 
tween Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. In a 
series of meetings beginning Sep- 
tember 12, 1944, they and their 
combined chiefs of staff discussed 
all phases of the war relating to 
the final overthrow of Germany 
and the campaign against Japan. 
Representing Canada as host at 
the conference, Prime Minister 
King also attended the sessions. 
A similar conference was held at 
Quebec City in August, 1943. 
While the 1944 conference 
dealt with the over-all plans for 
the Pacific war, Canada’s part 
was also under discussion. A 
special meeting of the war com- 
mittee of the Canadian cabinet 


the Pacific 


y 


was held in Quebec during the 


~ week so that Mr. Churchill, his 


chief advisers and the British 
and Canadian chiefs of staff — 
could attend to discuss Canada’s 
participation in the war. 


Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. 


Roosevelt made it plain at Que- 


bec that Canada had offered to 
bear its full share in the war 
against Japan, and both agreed, 
with Mr. King’s assent, that 
Canadian soldiers, sailors and 
airmen would take part. The 
President said that he was look- 
ing forward to 
“having the Dominion of Canada 
take part in that war... We have 
been fighting alongside Canadians 
—we will keep on alongside of 
them all the way across the Pa- 
cific.” 
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So far the details of Canada’s 
proposed participation have been 
a well guarded secret, but’there 
is no doubt that Canada’s role 
will be active. During debate 
on foreign policy in the House of 
Commons on August 11, 1944, 
Mr. King said: 

“I would make it perfectly clear 
that the policy of the government is 
to see that our appropriate part is 


taken in the war against Japan to 
the very close of the war.” 


Plans for the stabilization of 


the Canadian economy when the 
war with Germany is finished 
and the war with Japan is still 
being fought are being made. In 
a speech concerning the seventh 
Victory loan drive, Finance 
Minister Ilsley spoke of financial 
problems and warned against 
any slackening of effort when the 
war with Germany is concluded: 


‘We shall continue to require 
large sums of money for the Japanese 
stage of the war... Continued war 
expenditure and further Victory 


Earl of Athlone, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. King, at Quebec Conference. 
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loans will be rendered necessary by 

our participation to which we are 

committed in the Japanese war. . 

We cannot throw off all our wartime 

harness the minute our troops reach 

Berlin—perhaps not all even when 

they are in Tokyo.” é 

Among questions asked most 
frequently of Defence Minister 
Ralston during his visit to Cana- 
dian forees in Italy at the end of 
September were those relative to 
the proposed participation by 
Canada in the Pacific war. 

For considerable time the 
defence departments have been 
gathering pertinent information 
about fighting conditions in the 
tropics and Asia in the event that 
Canadians may operate there. 


The army has sent several 
groups of officers and men to 
various parts of the Pacific as 
observers and to gain battle 
experience. It is expected that 
before long a force of between 
400 and 500 Canadians will be in 
the Pacific area to study jungle 
and amphibious warfare. Most 
of these will be technical per- 
sonnel and will be attached to 
the Indian and Australian 
armies. 

Early in 1944 an advance 
guard of 20 officers left Canada 
to go into action with Australian, 
New Zealand and United States 


forces. This was the method 
followed before the Sicilian cam- 
paign when a group of Canadians 
was sent to North Africa to 
observe British and United 
States forces at work and to 
form a nucleus of Canadian 
officers familiar with conditions 
in the Mediterranean area. 

When United States forces 
landed on Saipan in the Marianas 
Islands in July, 10 Canadian 
army officers went in with them. 
They also went ashore with the 
combat troops that invaded 
Morotai Island in the Moluccas 
group in September. The Cana- 
dian officers acted not only as 
observers but also as members of 
combat teams. 

During September it was an- 
nounced that the first Canadian 
army personnel had landed in 
Australia—a contingent of nine 
officers and 63 other ranks. They 
are mostly instructional and 
maintenance experts who will be 
mainly concerned with the use 
made by the Australian army of 
Canadian-made equipment. The 
entire contingent is on loan to 
the Australian army. 


Early in the summer the Royal 
Canadian Air Force sent a group 
of officers to southeast Asia for 
a survey of tropical conditions. 
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Their object is to acquire in- 
formation useful to the R.C.A.F. 
should it be required to operate 
from tropical bases. 

Canadian air force personnel 
flying with the Royal Air Force 
have been flying from bases in 
Ceylon, India and Burma for 
considerable time. A group of 
approximately 20 R.C.A.F. per- 
sonnel is now serving with an 
R.A.F. Liberator squadron which 
is India’s pioneer heavy night 
bomber squadron. 

It has been disclosed that 
Canadian airmen will be re- 
cruited for the Pacific war on a 
voluntary basis from among 
existing R.C.A.F. squadrons. 


The Royal Canadian Navy 
has continued building up its 


66 


west coast bases with a view to _ 


participation in the Pacific war. 
The only other preparations 


which have been made known so 


far are those in connection with 
medical research. A group of 
navy doctors is studying tropical 
diseases and ship air condition- 


ing. Three navy surgeon-lieu- 


tenants are now undergoing clini- 
cal and pathological training in 
the tropics of British Guiana. 
Canadian shipyards are also 
looking to the west. On Sep- 


tember 28 Prime Minister — 


Churchill disclosed that Canada 
is engaged in filling orders for 
21 “floating workshops,’ seven 
fleet victualling vessels and sev- 


eral supply and combat ships for 


the use of the British Navy in- 


the Pacific. 


. . . The magnificent achievements of the allied 


forces indicate that ultimate victory is everywhere 
certain; but we cannot be sure just when the hour 
of victory will strike. Whether the hour will come 
sooner or later depends upon the continued exer- 


tions of all the United Nations. 


We must keep 


up the drive. The greater our efforts, the sooner 
victory will be achieved, and the smaller the cost in 


precious human lives.” 


Rt. Hon. W. L. MAcCKENZzIE KING, 
Prime Minister of Canada. 
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The Royal Canadian 


Engineers 


HEN the history of the 

present war is written there 
will be an important place for 
the record of the Corps of Royal 
Canadian Engineers. 

The work of army engineers 
once consisted mainly of sapping 
operations, and they were nick- 
named “‘sappers.’’ The name has 
remained with them ever since. 

_ The Corps of Royal Canadian 
Engineers is affiliated with the 
Corps of, Royal Engineers in the 
British Army, and in common 
with the Royal Engineers they 
do not carry colors and badges 
to denote battle honors in the 
same manner that regiments of 
the line do. The reason is that 
the Corps of Royal Canadian 
_ Engineers has served with dis- 


tinction in so many wars, battles 
and engagements that neither 
banner nor badge could carry 
the role of their exploits. 

The insignia of the corps is 
similar to that of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers—the motto 
“Ubique,’”’ meaning ‘Every- 
where,” and “Quo Fas et Gloria 
Ducunt,”’ meaning ‘‘Where Right 
and Glory Lead,’”’ are embossed 
on the badge of the Corps of 
Royal Canadian Engineers with 
a background of maple leaves. 

The earliest provision for en- 
gineer units in the Canadian. 
Militia was made in the Volun- 
teer Militia Act of 1863. This 
allowed the formation of en- 
gineer companies. By 1875 there 
were three engineer companies— 
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the First and Second Montreal 
Companies and the New Bruns- 
wich Engineer Company. In 
1880 there were companies also 
at Toronto, Charlottetown and 
Brighton, New Brunswick. 


Permanent Corps 

In 1903 a small permanent 
corps, known as the Canadian 
Engineers, was authorized. This 
consisted mainly of an instruc- 
tional cadre—seven officers and 
125 other ranks. Later each 
military district was provided 
with a commander, Royal Cana- 
dian Engineers, who was re- 
sponsible for the training of the 
Non-Permanent Active Militia 
in engineer duties and for the 
construction and upkeep of mili- 
tary works. For a considerable 
time after this there was little 
increase in the Non-Permanent 
Active Militia units, and as late 
as 1909 there were only four 
field companies in Canada. 

When the war broke out in 
1914 the Royal Canadian En- 
gineers as a permanent corps had 
some 30 officers at headquarters 
and in military districts and one 
unit, the First Fortress .Com- 
pany, at Halifax. In the non- 
permanent branch there were in 
existence four field troops, seven 
field companies and six tele- 
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graph detachments. All except — 
one of these units had been es- 
tablished since 1900; the one 
exception was the First (Brigh- 
ton) Field Company, which had ~ 
a record back as far as 1880, and 
it still remains in the army asthe 
First (Brighton) Fortress (Elec- 
trical and Mechanical) Com- | 
pany, with headquarters at Saint 
John, New Brunswick. . 

In 1936, as recognition of the 
fine record of the engineer units 2 
in World War I, the distinction _ 
between the Canadian Engineers — 
(Non-Permanent Corps) and the © 
Royal Canadian Engineers (Per- 
manent Corps) was abolished, 
and the King conferred the title — 
of ‘‘Royal” on the entire corps. 

The Royal Canadian Engin- _ 
eers have a particularly enviable 
record in the number of officers 
who have graduated from the _ 
Staff College or who have uni- _ 
versity degrees in science, and _ 
the Royal Engineers of the o 
British Army have been well — 
served in their engineer services _ 
by many Canadians who have a 
been trained at the Royal Mili- 8 
tary College. 


With Other Arms 


When the present war broke’ 
out in 1939, the First Canadian ~ 
Division’ was supplied with en- _ 


Infantry and Flail land-mine destroyer cross Orne river on R.C.E. Bailey bridge. 


gineers mostly from the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia units, 
with a small percentage of Per- 
manent Force personnel. Div- 
isional engineers work most 
directly in co-operation with 
other arms of the service, and 
engineer units are allotted to 
armored and infantry divisions 
on a permanent scale which may 
be reinforced from larger forma- 
tions should the need arise. In 
an infantry division there is a 
commander, Royal Canadian 
Engineers, who is the technical 
adviser of the divisional com- 
mander and has full control with- 
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in the tactical plan of all div- 
isional engineers or attached 
engineers. The divisional en- 
gineers consist of a field park 
company and three field com- 
panies. The field park company 
is a stores company, while the 
field companies are the fighting 
engineers who actually do the 
engineer tasks in the forward 
areas in order that the division 
may cross river gaps and get 
through minefields. 

The three field companies may 
each be attached to a brigade 
under the brigade commander 
for administration ‘and _ tactical 
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direction, but they are always 
responsible to the commander of 
the Royal Canadian Engineers 
in all technical matters. In this 
case the company commander of 
the field company becomes the 
technical adviser to the brigade 
commander and is usually at- 
tached to brigade headquarters. 

The field park company and 
the field companies, however, 
are by no means the only en- 
gineer units in the field. They 
may be considered as basic fight- 
ing units, for they are the en- 
gineer units which go forward 
with the assault troops. As the 
sapper work, for, or in co-opera- 
tion with the other arms of the 
service covers a very wide range, 
however, it is essential to aug- 
ment the corps with specialists 
units. These are known as line of 
communications units and in- 
clude road construction com- 
panies, tunnelling companies, 
mechanical equipment compa- 
nies and mechanical workshop 
and park companies. Base units 
include base parks and general 
construction companies, and 
transportation units consist of 
railway construction, operating 
and maintenance groups, inland 
water transport units and docks 
groups. In addition, provision is 
also made for the formation of 
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other specialists groups such as 
bomb disposal sections, quarry- 
ing companies, artizan works 
companies, airfield construction 


units and airport maintenance ~ 


companies. 


Huge Task 


In Canada the expansion of © 


pre-war projects and the plan- 


ning and construction of huge — 


new camps to house the Cana- 
dian Army have been the gigan- 
tic task of the Royal Canadian 
Engineers. The rapid develop- 
ment of Canada’s military camps 
has followed a well-ordered plan, 
and while speed has been the 
watchword of the engineers since 
the war began, efficiency has not 
been sacrificed. Preliminary 
study of water and power facili- 
ties in any Canadian district 
slated to receive a new camp 
guarantees that the chosen site 
will offer the best towards the 
effort and well being of Canadian 
soldiers. Sites chosen for new 


camps sometimes present ob- 


stacles which must be overcome 


before actual construction can — 


be commenced. These may be 
in the form of wooded belts or 
boulder-studded areas. 
been the problem of the Royal 
Canadian Engineers to deal with 
such things. This vast construc- 


It has 4 
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tion program has been super- 
vised at National Defence Head- 
quarters under the direction of 
the branch of the quartermaster- 
general, through the medium of 
the directorate of works and 
construction. 

The supply and procurement 
of the special engineering equip- 
ment common to Royal Cana- 
dian Engineers and development 
of engineer equipment both at 
home and abroad are co-ordin- 
ated and directed by the branch 
of the quartermaster-general 
through the medium of the di- 
rectorate of engineer develop- 
ment. This branch is constantly 
working to improve equipment 
of the Royal Canadian Engin- 
eers, develop and test new in- 
ventions and act as technical 


Important 
and 
nasty job 
of cleaning 
Nazi 
booby 
traps 
falls 
to lot 
of 
Canadian 
engineers. 


advisers to general staff so far 
as it affects the welfare of the 
corps of Royal Canadian Engin- 
eers. A close liaison is main- 
tained with comparable depart- 
ments among the United Na- 
tions, and it is one of the respon- 
sibilities of the directorate of 
engineer development to keep 
abreast of all promising ideas in 
engineering aspects of modern 
warfare. 

In the theatres of war the 
nature of the work of divisional 
engineers is to allow troops of 
the other arms to live, move and 
fight. Engineer reconnaissance 
parties and patrols work con- 
stantly in co-operation with 
other arms and invariably ac- 
company all forward troops. 


While the sappers have specific 


objects on which to report, they 
also pass back all information on 
matters likely to influence the 
plan of attack. 


With First Wave 


In the attack the sappers ad- 
vance with the leading troops, 
and on beaches assault engineers 
go ahead with the first wave at 
low tide to clear the beaches of 
off-shore obstacles so the various 
craft may reach the beaches and 
unload the infantry troops and 
equipment with the minimum 
loss of personnel and time. 

Since the inception of amphi- 
bious landings sappers have al- 
ways been with the first waves. 
They have the dangerous task of 


R.C.E. clear approaches to river cross- 
ings with heavy engineering equipment. 


locating and lifting enemy mines 
and clearing lanes through mine- 
fields to allow the armored and 
infantry divisions to pass 
through. Further tasks are to al 
make gaps in enemy wire and to 


destroy tank obstacles and ~ 


machine-gun emplacements. _ 4 
Soon after D-day in Nor- — 
mandy, when the first. wave of 
sappers had laid tracks to make | 
the beaches passable for nd 
vehicles, heavy engineering — 
equipment, such as bulldozers 
from the mechanical equipment _ 
companies, landed and cleared — 
the way through sand dunes and’ ] 
rescued vehicles that had be- — 
come stuck. When the beach > 4 
defence had been overcome the 
next task for the sappers was a 
that of making roads across 
swampy ground, after which ~ 
there were bridging operations — 
for heavy traffic. These opera- — 
tions consisted of building Bailey oa 
pontoon bridges which permit- iq 
ted the troops to proceed with — 
the minimum of delay. In ad- — 
dition it was the sappers’ task te 
clear out booby traps and to 
destroy unexploded bombs. _ 
When the eres of the pre 


Canada Grows 
in External Status 
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HE evolution of Canada in 

its external relations is 
reflected in the growth of its 
Department of External Affairs. 
In 1909 when this department 
was set up Canadian representa- 


tion abroad was confined to a. 


high commissioner in London 
(since 1880) and an agent gen- 
eral (since 1882) in France, 
neither of whom possessed diplo- 


matic status. 


Canada’s negotiations with 
foreign powers on such matters 
as trade and boundaries were 


~ conducted through the medium 
__ of the British Foreign Office with 
_ Canadian ministers or officials 


‘taking part on occasion in the 


negotiations. Dealings with the 
other parts of the Empire pro- 
ceeded through the Colonial 
Office. With the British govern- 
ment the normal channel of com- 
munications was the Governor 
General who at that time repre- 
sented both the Crown and the 
government of the United King- 
dom. It is true that there were 
Canadian officials abroad serv- 
ing as trade: commissioners and 
immigration agents, but they 
represented individual depart- 
ments of the federal government 
and did not act on behalf of the 
government as a whole. 
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The establishment of a De- 
partment of External Affairs was 
first proposed in 1907 by a vet- 
eran civil servant, Joseph Pope, 
later Sir Joseph Pope. In his 
opinion the time had come for 
“‘a more systematic mode of 
dealing with what we may term, 
for want of a better phrase, the 


external affairs of the Domin- 


9) 


ion.’’ The subsequent incorpor- 
ation of that phrase in the title 
of the department paralleled its 
use in Australia for the same 
reason, namely, that one de- 
partment should be charged both 
with correspondence of an inter- 
national or intra-imperial char- 
acter. Two years later when the 
Canadian Parliament enacted 
legislation to set up the depart- 
ment it was attached to the 
office of the secretary of state 
under the supervision, as under 
secretary of state for external 
affairs, of Sir Joseph Pope. 

At the time no special sig- 
nificance was attached to the 
appearance of the department, 
which was merely regarded as a 
helpful method of improving de- 
partmental procedure and facili- 
tating more efficient conduct of 
government correspondence with 
other countries. The first sig- 
nificant advance came in 1912 
when the department was placed 
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by statute under the direct 
supervision of the Prime Min- — 4 
ister as Sir Joseph had originally — a 
planned. Atthattimethe Prime — 
Minister also assumed the ee 
ditional title of secretary of state — 
for external affairs. , 


First Autonomy 

The early years of the depart- | 
ment were ones of quiet and in- a 
conspicuous development. Only — 
one of its officers was called onto _ 
serve with the Canadian delega- 
tion to the peace conference in q 
Paris in 1919. Not until two _ 
years later was the department 
charged with the cpeceariie Oba 
the high commissioner’s office in 
London. Nevertheless World — 
War I altered the conduct of 
Canadian policy as Canadiana of 
troops bought with their blood © A 
on European battlefields the — 
title deeds to Canadian nation- 
hood. Because of their achieve-- * 
ment from Ypres to Mons, Sir — 
Robert Borden, then Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, could claim for 
his country a share in the making — 
of the peace; the right to separ- 
ate signature to the Treaty of 
Versailles from the United King- _ 
dom; and separate membership ia 
in the League of Nations. Ps, 

Only by degrees did a puzzled a 
world begin to appreciate that 


Si 2 
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Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and subse- 
quently the Irish Free State, 
had reached a position vis-a-vis 
the United Kingdom which led 
to them being described in 1926 
as ‘‘autonomous communities... 
equal in status and in no way 
subordinate one to the other in 
any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs...’’ . 

It is not surprising that an 
early manifestation of this change 
of status came in the relations 
of Canada with its mighty neigh- 
bor, the United States. During 
World War I the Canadian 
government had found it advis- 
able to establish a Canadian war 
mission in Washington to deal 
with the numerous problems 
caused by war that affected the 
relations of the two countries. 

The success of this mission, 
which acquired virtual diplo- 
matic powers, convinced Sir 
Robert Borden that it would be 
in the best interests of both 
Britain and Canada for the Can- 
adian government to have separ- 


_ate representation in Washing- 


ton. His views prevailed in 
London, and as early as 1920 it 
was announced that the King, 
on the advice of his Canadian 
ministers, would appoint a min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the Uni- 


ted States who would be the 
channel of communication with 
the government of that country, 
acting under instructions from 
and reporting directly to the 
Canadian government. | 


Three Years’ Rapid Growth 

However, no appointment was 
made until 1926 when Hon. 
Vincent Massey (now the high 
commissioner for Canada in the 
United Kingdom) was desig- 
nated envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary in 
Washington ‘with the special 
object of representing in the 
United States of America the 
interests of our Dominion of 
Canada.’ In-February, 1927, 
he formally presented his cre- 
dentials to President Coolidge. 
Shortly afterwards the United 
States appointed William Phil- 
lips, who had been the ambassa- 
dor in Belgium, to serve as its 
first minister to Canada. 

In the meantime another Can- 
adian official, Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
the present Canadian high com- 
missioner in New Zealand, had 
been appointed in 1925 to take 
charge of the Canadian advisory 
office in Geneva. [t was his duty 
to keep the government informed 
of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office de- 
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velopments and to represent 
Canada at some of the many 
international conferences which 
met under league auspices. As 
a former official of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Dr. Riddell 
was well qualified to represent 
Canada on the governing body of 
that institution, of which Canada 
was a permanent member as one 
of the eight largest industrial 
states. In 1938 the title of the 
appointee was changed to per- 
manent delegate to the League 
of Nations in accordance with 
the usual practice in Geneva. 
The office was maintained in 
Geneva until the events of May, 
1940, necessitated the withdraw- 
al of Canadian representation. 
At the imperial conference of 
1926 it had been agreed that the 
governor general of a dominion 
should no longer act as the for- 
mal channel of communication 
between His Majesty’s govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and 
the dominion of which he was 
governor general. By the new 
arrangement the governor gen- 
eral became, so far as Canada 
was concerned, in the words of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
“in the truest and largest sense 
of the word the personal repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign.”’ 
From July 1, 1927, correspon- 
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dence from the United Kingdom 
government or from other coun- 
tries to the Canadian govern- — 
ment was to be addressed to the a 
secretary of state for external 
affairs. A natural consequence 4 
of this arrangement was the de- 
cision of the United Kingdom q 
to be represented by a high com- x 
missioner in Ottawa. The first by 
appointee was Sir William Clark, — 
who took up his residence in the « ; 
capital in the autumn of 1928. 
The fact that this position is at ~ 
present held by a former member a 
of the United Kingdom cabinet, 
Right Hon. Malcolm MacDon- : 
ald, is an indication of how im-— ce 
portant the duties of this office — , 
have become. oa 
The appointment of a Cana- | 
dian minister to France in 1928 _ 
was a logical development in — 
view of the fact that almost — 
30% of the Canadian people 
were descendants of the little 
group of Frenchmen who had 
laboured to build New France : 
overseas. The minister desig- 4 a 
nated was Hon. Phillippe Roy, 
who had served Canada for 17. ‘ : 
years as commissioner general in 
the French capital. 
At the same time the Cana- 
dian government also stated that _ 
Canada and Japan had agreed to. 
an exchange of ministers. This 
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decision was based on the in- 
creasing importance of the Orient 
for Canadian trade and the ad- 
visability of having a Canadian 
diplomat available in Tokyo for 
discussions of the thorny prob- 
lem of Japanese immigration to 
Canada. The government of Ja- 
pan welcomed the proposal and 
in fact had opened its legation in 
Ottawa before the first Canadian 


‘minister to Japan, Hon. Herbert 


Marler (later Sir Herbert) as- 
sumed his duties in 1929. 

The rapid expansion of three 
years was followed by a decade 
of consolidation and _ recruit- 
ment of personnel for the de- 
partment. The leadership and 
wide range of interests of Dr. 
O. D. Skelton, a distinguished 
Canadian scholar who assumed 


the position of undersecretary of 


state for external affairs in 1925, 
greatly contributed to the pres- 
tige of the department and 
made him until his death 16 
years later probably the most in- 
fluential civil servant of his day. 


Further Diplomatic 
Representation 

Not long before the present 
war Belgium proposed an ex- 
change of ministers, and Baron 
Silvercruys, who is still its repre- 


sentative, arrived in Ottawa in 


1937. In return the Canadian 
government accredited Jean 
Desy, at present Canadian am- 
bassador in Brazil, as the first 
minister to Belgium. It was also 
decided to have him serve sim- 
ultaneously as Canadian min- 
ister to the Netherlands. Mr. 
Desy presented his credentials 
to King Leopold of Belgium in 
January, 1939, and to Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
the next month. The Nether- 
lands minister to Canada estab- 
lished the legation in Ottawa in 
October. An interesting develop- — 
ment in intra-imperial relations 
was the appointment to Canada 
of an accredited representative 
by the Union of South Africa. 
For this position the South 
African government selected D. 
de Waal Meyer, who had pre- 
viously served in Canada as a 
trade commissioner. 


C nnadalDectares War 


In September, 1939, the Cana- 
dian government issued a sepa- 


rate declaration of war on Ger- 


many from that of the United 
Kingdom as befitted its advance- 
ment in nationhood in the quarter 
century between wars. The day 
after this declaration (September 
10) it was announced that the 
government would send _ high 
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commissioners to Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Ire- 
land. Such appointments were 
designed to develop closer co- 
operation between the members 
of the Commonwealth. This 
development proved of particu- 
lar value when the war spread 
into the Pacific area after Pearl 
Harbor. The Commonwealth 
governments reciprocated. 


Canada and the 
United States 


With the United States, the 
number of contacts and special 
arrangements rapidly increased. 
The formation of a Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence in 
August, 1940, the rapid emer- 
gence of some half dozen joint 
committees for the co-ordination 
of the war effort of the two coun- 
tries, and the despatch to Wash- 
ington of representatives from 
various government departments 
greatly increased the work of the 
Canadian legation in Washing- 
ton and expanded its personnel. 
Among its new officers appeared 
attaches from the armed services 
and a financial attache. A further 
innovation in Canadian-United 
States relations arising from the 
war was the establishment of a 
Canadian consulate-general in 
New York in May, 1943. 
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This was not the first consular 
office to be opened by Canada.} 
The occupation of Denmark in 
April, 1940, posed the questiorz 
of the future disposition of its 
territorial possession, Greenland. 
From Greenland came Canada’s 
important supply of cryolite 


which was used in the production ae 
Greenland was 
also a key area for obtaining re- 


of aluminum. 


ports on weather conditions and 
has proved of great importance 


in furthering trans-Atlantic air 


navigation. For these reasons 


Canada and the United States ‘“ 4 


acted on parallel lines of policy 
in sending consuls to that coun- 
try in the summer of 1940. The 
appointment of a high commis- 
sioner to Newfoundland in July, — 


1941, was likewise a recognition 


of the importance of Newfound- 
land for the defence of Canada. — 
In August, 1941, also for de- 
fence reasons it was decided 


to establish a consulate on the 


islands of St. Pierre and Mi- _ 
quelon. es 


Latin-American Exchanges 
The opening of Canadian mis- 


sions in Latin America was not 
only based on the development 
of inter-American trade and the ~ 

increasing sense of hemispheric 
solidarity, but also on the fact, 


as the Prime Minister told the 
House of Commons in February, 
1941, that ‘South American 
problems will become increasing- 
ly our problems as the situation 
comes to be changed for better 
or for worse... and the govern- 
ment feels that we owe it to the 
people of our country to be able 
to get first-hand knowledge of 
the changing situation in South 
America’’. 

For that reason the govern- 
ment included in the financial 
estimates for the fiscal year 1941- 
1942 appropriations for the es- 
tablishment of legations in Brazil 
and Argentina. These countries 
sent their first ministers to Can- 
ada in May and June respec- 
tively. The Canadian minister 
_to Brazil, Mr. Desy, reached 
Rio de Janeiro in September, 
1941. A month later the former 
chief justice of Saskatchewan, 
Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, assumed 
his duties in Argentina. 

Originally Mr. Turgeon was 
also accredited to the govern- 
ment of Chile and presented his 
letters of credence to President 
Rios in January, 1942. This 
appointment was intentionally a 
temporary one, and in Novem- 
_ ber of the same year a leader of 
the Montreal bar, Warwick F. 
Chipman, K.C., accepted the 


. months 


nomination as minister to Chile. 
These successive nominations 
of ministers to the ‘A.B.C.” 
countries were not intended to 
complete the roster of Canadian 
diplomats in Latin America, but 
the demands of the war and the 
increase in the work of the de- 
partment, which was not par- 
alleled by a corresponding in- 
crease in staff, prevented as 
rapid an expansion as would 
have been desired. In July, 1943, 
the Prime Minister told the 
House of Commons that Canada 
could not delay much longer the 
extension of'its diplomatic re- 
presentation in Latin America 
and mentioned Mexico as ‘‘a 
case particularly at point.’’ Six 
later’ Mri? King an- 
nounced that an agreement had 
been reached on an exchange of 
missions with Mexico and Peru. 
For its first representative in 
Mexico the Canadian govern- 
ment designated Mr. Turgeon, 
who was transferred to Mexico 
City from Buenos Aires. At the 
end of September, 1944, Dr. 
Henry Laureys, formerly high 
commissioner for Canada in 
South Africa, left Canada to 
assume his duties in Lima as first 
Canadian ambassador to Peru. 
At present there are five missions 
in Ottawa from Latin America. 
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War Expands Co-operation 
In 1942 the increasing magni- 
tude of Canada’s war effort and 
the desire to emphasize the con- 
cept of the United Nations by 
_sympathetic gestures of co-oper- 
ation resulted in an unusually 
rapid expansion in the exchange 
of diplomatic missions. On Nov- 


ember 4 the appointments of. 


L. D. Wilgress as minister to the 
U.S.S.R., and Major-General 
Victor W. Odlum to China were 
announced. At the close of the 
month Major-General George P. 
Vanier was designated as Cana- 
dian minister to the exiled gov- 
ernments of Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Relations with the Vichy gov- 
ernment, which had been main- 
tained rather tenuously since the 
summer of 1940, were terminated 
after the allied forces landed in 
North Africa. The new minister 


to the allied governments in 


exile was authorized to consult 
with representatives of the 
French National Committee in 
London on matters of mutual 
interest relating to the conduct 
of the war. Subsequently when 
the French Committee estab- 
lished its headquarters in Algiers, 
General Vanier was sent there as 
Canadian representative with 
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the personal rank of ambassador. | 


Each of the governments in 


exile sent a minister to Canada) 
during 1942, with the French — 


Committee of National Libera 
tion establishing its office in the 
next year. When France and 
Belgium were liberated General _ 
Vanier transferred his headquar- 
ters to Paris, and a chargé 
d’affaires was promptly sent to 
Brussels. / 


In addition to the allied gov- at 
-ernments in exile, two of the 


chief neutral countries, Sweden 
and Turkey, also approached 


Canada with a view toestablish- __ 


ing diplomatic relations. The 


on ve 
Canadian government agreed to 


the exchange of ministers, but, 


because of the difficulties of re- oy 


presentation and personnel, ex- 


plained that it was not in a posi- _ q 
tion to send ministers to Stock- a ; 


holm and Ankara at present. 
Both the Swedish and Turkish — 
ministers have established their 
legations in Ottawa. Xs 


Missions Become Embassies 
The most recent event of sig- 
nificance in the history of Cana- 
dian external relations was the 
decision in November, 1943, to 
elevate missions to embassy 


rank on a reciprocal basis with _ 


the governments of the United 


a the new missions to Mietico and 


Peru were of embassy status at 
_ the outset. The Belgian lega- 
_ tion in Ottawa also assumed em- 
__ bassy rank. 


Personnel 
_ Unlike many other depart- 
ments, the coming of peace will 
accentuate rather than lessen the 
- burdens placed on the Depart- 
- ment of External Affairs. To 
meet its increased duties in war- 
time the problem of personnel 
has been partly met by recruit- 
ing from the universities and 
elsewhere a number of assistants 
whose appointments are inten- 
tionally provisional. When men 
can be released from the services, 
new recruits will be obtained 
from the armed forces, 

In peacetime the department 
will resume its practice of select- 
ing candidates by competitive 
examination. During the last 


three years the departmental | 


-. work has been organized on a 
_ divisional basis. Officers gener- 
_ ally holding the rank of assistant 
__under secretary of state for ex- 
ternal affairs head the divisions, 
_ which are organized either on a 
territorial basis such as the 


Maj.-Gen.and Mrs. G.P. Vanieren route 
to establish Canadian embassy in Paris. 


American and Far Eastern or 
the Commonwealth and the 
European, or on a functional 
basis such as the economic, legal 
and diplomatic. 

It is a far cry from the ap- 
pointment of a high commis- 
sioner in London more than. 60 


-years ago to the exchange of 


missions with some 24 countries. 
This development is proof posi- 
tive of Canada’s growth of im- 
portance as a ‘“‘middle’’ power 
and sobering evidence of the 
increased responsibility which 
Canada must be prepared to 
agniat in the post-war world. 
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Second UNRRA Conferenc 


pee second session of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration was held in Montreal, September 16 to 26, 1944. Per- 
manent chairman of the session was L. B. Pearson, minister in the Canaan 
embassy at Washington, who headed the Canadian delegation at the session and 
was also chairman of the committee on policy. j 
Among resolutions adopted by the Council were those which provided for: 


Inclusion in UNRRA benefits of any United Nations area under the control 
of any of the United Nations which is of importance to their military opera- 
tions and which is stricken by famine or disease. (This resolution had India 
chiefly in mind.) 


Special weight and urgency to be given to the relief of those United Nations : 


which have suffered most greviously from the war. 


Inclusion of displaced persons in United Nations territories never occupied 


by the enemy within the jurisdiction of the administration when they are neces- 


sitous and lack the resources to return to their homes. 


sphere. 


Removal of intruded persons of enemy or ex-enemy nationality to their 


country of origin from liberated areas when requested by the governments 


concerned. 


Care and repatriation of displaced persons found in enemy or ex-enemy 
territory and of other persons who have been obliged to leave or have been 


deported from their country by action of the enemy because of race, religion 


or activities in favor of the United Nations. 


Care and return to their homes of persons of other than United Nations 
nationality or stateless persons, displaced under similar circumstances, who 
are found in liberated territory. : 


Operations in enemy territory for the control of epidemics for the purpose — 


of preventing their spread to United Nations areas or to displaced persons 
of United Nations nationality found in enemy or ex-enemy areas. 


Medical and sanitary aid and supplies, assistance in the care and return to 
their homes of displaced persons, and care of and welfare services for children 
and nursing and expectant mothers in Italy to the extent of $50,000,000. 


Extension of UNRRA benefits to inhabitants of the Dodecanese Islands. 


These islands are populated by Greeks who are Italian subjects. “ 


Admission of Denmark to membership in UNRRA before the next session 


of the Council at the discretion of the Central Committee. 


Approval in principle of preliminary drafts of the International Sanitary 
Convention, 1944, and the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navi- 
gation, 1944, modifying previous international sanitary conventions. 
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Consideration of the problems of displaced persons in the Western Hemi- : 
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Facts and Figures 
ARMED FORCES 
STRENGTH—764,000 


(more than) 


Pre-war Present 

IN AU Y Reo ein ces 6% 1,700 90,000 
; (85,000 men, 5,000 women) 

(REY Sk eee... 4,500 470,000 
(455,000 men, 15,000 women) 

Air-Forces.22.08 1)... 4,000 204,00 

(190,000 men, 14,000 women) 

otal so eeter. . .%. 10,200 764,000 


——— (730,000 men, 34,000 women) 


CASUALTIES—61,295 


(to August 31, 1944) 


ae ARMY Missing, prisoners of war or 
© Fatalities............00.... 1d SpOmmia ance n agra entre ha yee 
— _Seriously or dangerously 
4 _ Presumed Gerad ea eee. 318 wounded or injured........ 930 
MEN IISSING'. gc. be eee 1,662 
ae ; OBATO He Mh oe Seca et 16,736 
__ Prisoners of war or interned*.. 4,111 —— 
Mewounded.....,..00...4.3.6.. 24,657 
oa NAVY 
GLC AT Mees. . eat. a's 42,577 Killed on active service....... 1,011 
‘ rere OLN CTAMCALIS. An toutes aie see 2 192 
oa eS The figure for prisoners of war in- MOTAEIVEATHS oh... 1,203 


cludes 110 who have been repatriated 


Se Wounded or injured.......... 348 
or have escaped. Prisoners Of wars... [02.0 88 
NITSSIN OM we oem ie olay. a ara ote ay 343 

AIR FORCE 
5 TOTAL CASUALTIES...... 1,982 
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Canadian Forces in Action — 


E Havre and Ostend, Dieppe, 
Boulogne and Calais—five 
great ports—fell before the as- 
sault of the First Canadian Army 
during September. By the end 
of the month the only French 
territory in the Canadian sector 
still in German hands was Dun- 


kirk. With the allies in control 


of Cap Gris Nez (site of Hitler’s 
mighty shore guns) and the 
English Channel! shoreline, the 
south coast of England could 
celebrate with thanksgiving its 
freedom from enemy shelling. 
Demolition of the robot bomb 
emplacements forced the Ger- 
mans to seek other less efficient 
ways of loosing their ‘“‘buzz- 
bombs”’ on London. 
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September was a month of 
heavy fighting on all parts of the 
western European front. United 
States armies ranged along the 
German border made the first 

.incisions into the Seigfried Line. 
The British Second Army swept 


through northern France and © 


Belgium in what was probably 
the most spectacular advance in 
military history—225 miles in 
414 days—and pushed into the 
Netherlands to attack the north 
end of Hitler’s famous defence 
system. 

The First Allied Airborne 


Army landed in the Netherlands _ 
in an effort to provide a shortcut 
outflanking movement around — 
the line, and one division, pock- — 


s 
‘ 
yj 


eight days, was engaged in con- 
_ tinuous bloody warfare before 
_ being forced to withdraw to the 


- 20 Canadians in this group, only 
__ two escaped. 


The importance of the Cana- 
_ dian Army’s operations in Sep- 
__ tember cannot be over-estimated. 
Successful seizure of the Channel 
. ports is crucial to the allied 
- campaign. With the capture of 
_ Calais, the bag of prisoners 
_ taken by the First Canadian 
_ Army since its first action in 
_ July mounted to 73,000. 
A message from the Belgian 
prime minister, Hubert Pierlot, 
_ made public by Prime Minister 
_ King on September 3, paid tri- 
_ bute to the contribution of the 
_ Canadian Army in Belgium’s 
. _ liberation: 
“At the moment when allied 
____ troops are crossing into Belgium, 
: may I thank you and felicitate you 
on the brilliant part played by 
the Canadian Army in the deliver- 
ance of my country. Thus is re- 
~ newed the debt of gratitude con- 
tracted by the Belgians to Canada 
during the World War. Belgium 


will never forget your efforts and 
your sacrifices.”’ 


_. The Canadians’ first assign- 
_ ment was to parallel the north- 
__ ward dash of the British army to 


cut off the rocket coast and bring 
to an end the rocket bomb blitz. 
In France they captured at least 
300 flying bomb sites, and there 
are more to be chalked up to 
their credit in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

For the most part, however, 
the Canadian Army has been en- 
gaged in mopping-up operations . 
all along the coast. These in- 
clude capture of the ports, clean- 
ing out remaining pockets of 
German resistance and clearing 
the Scheldt estuary so that Ant- 
werp, which was captured intact 
by the British early in Septem- 
ber, might be used. 


On the first day of the month 
Canadians of the regiments 
that make up the Second Divi- 
sion entered Dieppe. This was 
the city where the original Second 
Division had stormed ashore 
more than two years before, 
where more than 3,350 Canadians 
had been killed, wounded or 
taken prisoner. Instead of enemy 
gunfire the Canadians were met 
with flowers, cheers and tears of 
joy. The enemy, blowing up 
ammunition dumps and harbor 
installations on its way, fled 
before the Canadians’ approach 
and left the townspeople free 
to welcome the liberators. 
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The next day the Canadians 
dashed forward again and soon 
swarmed across the Somme River 
into battlefields where many 
Canadians had been killed in 
World War I. Ostend and Nieu- 
port fell in quick succession, and 
by the middle of the month 


_ British forces with the First 


Canadian Army had taken Le 
Havre, with a bag of more than 
10,000 prisoners. 

Boulogne and Calais presented 
the same military problem: 
Attack on cities fortified as 
strong points on the Atlantic 
Wall and to withstand all man- 
ner of siege. Although it was 
obvious that the ports would 
ultimately be taken, they were 


heavily garrisoned and given 


orders to hold out as long as 
possible. Every day that allied 
use of these ports could be 
delayed was of vital importance 
to the Germans. 

The pattern of assault on each 
port was similar. Each held out 
for six days during a siege that 
grew more and more intense as 
the Canadians gathered their 
power for a final blow. Before 
the decisive ground push, large 
formations of allied bombers 
rained explosives on the forts 
below. In the final phase of the 
air attack on Calais, 12,500 tons 
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ECR 


were dropped. Concentrated | : 
artillery bombardment helped — 


open the way for the advance of — | E 


flail tanks, flame-throwers and 
other specially designed tanks 


and secret weapons. Finally 


came the infantry breakthrough. 
Success of each attack depended  — 
on precision bombing and shoot- _ 
ing and close co-ordination of — 
air and land assault. 


For a couple of weeks at the a! 


end of August and early in — 


September the Canadian Army 
had its only taste of the sort of — 
breathtaking advance that took 
United States armies across ~ 
France and the British Second 
Army through Belgium. When — 
the Canadians reached the canal 
country of the Belgian lowlands, 
however, they were forced to ~ 


settle back into a slogging, inch- | 4 
They had’ @ 
learned how to fight this type of 


by-inch offensive. 


battle around Caen. me 

There was not much oppor- 
tunity for strategy or tactical © 
infantry manoeuvres here, nor — 
was it a battle where operations 


by planes and tanks were pre- q 


dominant. 
Advance through the lowlands 


follows a repetitive pattern. The 4 
infantry slugs forward through _ 


partly-flooded fields until it is — 


SERVING IN ITALY 


Royal Canadian Dragoons (Per- 
- manent Force). 

Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal 
Canadians) (Permanent Force). 

Royal Canadian Regiment (Per- 
_ manent Force). 

Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry (Permanent Force). 

Royal 22nd Regiment (Permanent 
Force). 

Governor General’s Horse Guards. 


| _ 4th Princess Louise Dragoon Guards. 


8th Princess Louise’s New Bruns- 
wick Hussars. 
British Columbia Dragoons (9th 
i Armoured Regiment). 
Hastings & Prince Edward Regi- 
ment. 
Perth Regiment. 
Ontario Regiment. 


Lorne Scots (Peel, Dufferin & Hal- 
ton Regiment). 

Princess Louise Fusiliers. 

Carleton & York Regiment. 

West Nova Scotia Regiment. 

Three Rivers. Regiment. 

Cape Breton Highlanders. 

48th Highlanders of Canada. 

Calgary Regiment. 

Westminster Regiment. 

Seaforth Highlanders of Canada. 

Saskatoon Light Infantry. 


| Loyal Edmonton Regiment. 


Irish Regiment of Canada. 


SERVING IN THE FRANCE- 
- BELGIUM-NETHERLANDS 

_ THEATRE 
ist Hussars. _ 


12th Manitoba Dragoons. 
14th Canadian Hussars. 


CANADIAN MILITIA REGIMENTS 


Represented in Canadian Army Overseas 


17th Duke of York’s Royal Cana- 
dian Hussars. 

Prince Edward Island Light Horse. 

Fort Garry Horse. 

Governor General’s Foot Guards. 

Canadian Grenadier Guards. 

Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada. 

Black Watch (Royal Highland 
Regiment) of Canada. 

Royal Regiment of Canada. 

Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
(Wentworth Regiment). 

Lincoln & Welland Regiment. 

Elgin Regiment. 

Highland Light Infantry of Canada. 

Lorne Scots (Peel, Dufferin & Hal- 
ton Regiment). 

Sherbrooke Regiment. 

Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry 
Highlanders. 

Le Regiment de la Chaudiére. 

Les Fusiliers Mont-Royal. 

North Shore New Brunswick Regi- 
ment. 

New Brunswick Rangers. 

North Nova Scotia Highlanders. 

Le Regiment de Maisonneuve. 

Cameron Highlanders of Ottawa. 

Royal Winnipeg Rifles. 

Essex Scottish. 

British Columbia Regiment (Duke 
of Connaught’s Own Rifles). 

Algonquin Regiment. 

Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders of 
Canada (Princess Louise). 

Lake Superior Regiment. 

Regina Rifle Regiment. 

Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders 
of Canada. 

Calgary Highlanders. 

Canadian Scottish Regiment. 

Royal Montreal Regiment. 


~ South Alberta Regiment. 


Toronto Scottish Regiment. 
South Saskatchewan Regiment. 


stopped by a canal whose oppo- 
site bank is held by the Germans. 
All bridges are blown, and 
small groups of soldiers force a 
crossing and capture a toehold 
on the opposite shore. Then the 
engineers take over and build a 
Bailey bridge so that tanks, 
armored vehicles and infantry 
carriers may roll across. Mean- 
while the Germans have with- 
drawn to the next canal where, 
after a trek through soggy fields, 
the procedure is repeated. Often 
advance is complicated by an 
intermingling of civilians. 
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Men of the Royal 
Canadian Corps 
of Signals went 

out under fire 

to repair this ~ 

telephone line 

which enemy 
action had 
damaged. 

A corporal from 
Montreal 
sends through 
the message 
Js es inezall 
correct, sir. 


/ 


The Leopold Canal presented 
the most formidable water ob- 
stacle that the Canadian forces: 
had encountered so far. Their 
first bridgehead had to be given 
up, but a day later it was re- 
established, and Polish armored 
units were able to rumble across 
the Netherlands border toward 
the Scheldt area. | 


The problem of supply is a 
basic one for the allies. Prime 
Minister Churchill has an- 
nounced that there are in north- 
ern Europe between 


iN ct Me 


2,000,000 


and 3,000,000 allied men. One 
b division of approximately 17,000 
_ troops requires an original 5,000 
_ tons of equipment when it is 
_ landed. Daily maintenance, in- 
_ cluding food, light ammunition, 
engineer and signal equipment, 
artillery and tank maintenance 
_ material, amounts to about 3,000 
_ tons which is increased when the 
division goes into action. In 
order to deliver the millions of 
‘gallons of gasoline, thousands of 
tons of food and millions of 
rounds of ammunition to this 
- massive allied force, it is im- 
_ perative to have adequate port 
facilities as close as possible to 
_ the front. 
Cherbourg and several beaches 
along the Normandy coast were 
the allies’ main supply depots 
until September. Cherbourg’s 
harbor facilities had been almost 
completely demolished by the 
Germans, but the strain was 
_ eased somewhat when Le Havre 
and Dieppe fell to the allies. A 
_ decisive victory in the north is 
_ dependent, however, on use of 
_ Channel ports in addition to the 
_ lower harbors, and without them 
_ the war may be extended. 
_ The supply problem became 
_ particularly acute after the 
United States breakthrough to- 
ward Paris. Now that there is 


fighting in Belgium and the 
Netherlands, a shorter and more 
efficient route is necessary. 

The most direct supply lane 
from England to the fighting 
front is by way of Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, Ostend and 
particularly Antwerp—a port the 
size of Liverpool that in peace- 
time handled 20,000,000 tons of 
cargo a year. Although the 
other ports are considerably 
smaller (Calais handled 750,000 
tons of cargo a year) they will 
be invaluable in the approaching 
campaign. It has been the task 
of the First Canadian Army to 
assure this lifeline between Eng- 
land and Europe. 

The First Canadian Corps 
which operates as part of the 
British Eighth Army is once 
again in the forefront of the 
fighting in Italy. At the end of 
August and beginning of Sep- 
tember the Canadians in the 
Adriatic sector helped launch the 
attack that forced the first 
breaches in the Gothic Line. 

Lieutenant-General E. L. M. 
Burns, commander of the Cana- 
dian Corps, said that the task 
was divided into four phases: 
crossing the Metauro River, 
advancing through four inter- 
vening miles, breaking the line 
itself and then exploiting the 
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advance and pushing forward. 
The terrain was difficult, enemy 
positions heavily fortified, the 
battle tough—but the famous 
Gothic Line was breached. 

The Canadians plunged on 
toward Rimini, eastern hinge of 
the defence system. After sev- 
eral days of furious battle for 
control of its airfield, they took 
the field and surrounding terri- 
tory. The city itself fell to Greek 
forces of the Eighth Army. 

The battle for Rimini was in 
the tradition of the bloody, 
house-to-house fighting to which 
the Canadians have become ac- 
customed. It was a case of 
advancing through rows of ruined 
houses where the Germans had 
mounted a gun in nearly every 
window, where panther tank 
turrets were embedded in con- 
crete and protected inside by 
three-inch armor plate. It was 
a battle costly to both sides. 

By the end of September the 
Canadians had forced their way 
across the historically famous 
Rubicon River and were advan- 


cing, still faced by mighty enemy » 


resistance, towards the Lom- 


bardy plain. 


Air Force.—To keep pace 
with the advances of the British 
and Canadian armies through 
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the Netherlands, Royal Cana- — 


Canadian squadrons were re- — 


northern France, Belgium and 


dian Air Force Spitfire and — 
Typhoon squadrons have moved ~ 
up from their original locations — 
in France. By September 12 at — 
least three fighter squadron — 
were operating in Belgium from — 
airfields only recently vacated — 
by the Germans and were able to | 
provide close support to allied | 
ground troops in the Netherlands — 
and along the German border. — 

Canadian fighters and bom- ~ 
bers have been active against — 
enemy shipping, particularly in © 
the Scheldt area, and have con- | 
stantly attacked ammunition ~ 
dumps, troop concentrations, — 
locomotives, power stations and | 
road, rail and water transport. — 
During one week R.C.A.F. air- — 
craft of coastal command made: — 
depth charge attacks on five © 
submarines. 


-R.C.A.F. bombers have taken q 
part in the mighty allied raids — 
over German industrial centres. — 


presented in the forces that for — 
six days and nights in 24-hour © 
raids rained down 40,000 tons of ; 
bombs on Europe—an average q 
of almost four tons'a minute. 

Allied aircraft were used to a 
blast Brest, Le Havre and the " 


> = ee ay 


snemy-held Channel ports before 
round forces made their all-out 
ittack. Two forces of R.C.A.F. 
Halifaxes and Lancasters formed 
mart of the Royal Air Force 
,0mber command’s attack on 
Le Havre to prepare the way for 
the final ground assault. The 
emarkable accuracy of allied 
ombing and the perfect timing 
f every attack on the bombarded 
garrison earned the congratula- 
ions and thanks of Lieutenant- 
_ General Crerar, commander of 
the First Canadian Army 


and Calais large forces of 
R.C.A.F. heavies took part. 
Again the bombing was excep- 
ionally accurate and concen- 
rated. One of the largest forces 
- of R.C.A.F. bombers ever to 
_ take to the air participated in 
_ the successful pounding of the 
anemy’s heavy gun emplace- 
_ ments in the Cap Gris Nez area, 
12 miles from Calais. 

When the First Allied Air- 
borne Army made its descent 
nto the Netherlands, R.C.A.F. 


fighters took on a new task— 


allied sky trains streaking over 
enemy territory. In addition to 
giving protection against enemy 
fighters they sought out and 
silenced enemy flak positions. 


In the bombing of Boulogne. 


_ helping to clear a path for the 


te 


On a recent tour of R.C.A.F. Bomber 
Group the King presented awards. 


Canadian fighters continued 
to raise their score of German 
planes downed. During the week 
ending September 28, R.C.A.F. 
Spitfires accounted for 40 enemy 
aircraft destroyed. 


One of the reasons for the 
increasing number of enemy 
planes shot down in recent 
months is the use of a new 
gyroscopic gun sight, ‘‘gyro gun- 
sight mark IIJ.’’ When an enemy 
aircraft is sighted the pilot makes 
only two adjustments before 
attacking. Chance of human 
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error is cut to a minimum, and 
all deflections, such as_ target 
speed, skid and slip, line of 
flight, are calculated automa- 
tically. 


Success of the allied air effort 
and the deterioration of the 
Luftwaffe have led to a further 
reduction of the British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan. 
Instead of four there will be 
only two training commands in 
Canada. The present No. 2 and 


No. 4 commands will be united 
to form the new No. 2 command, 
effective December 1, 1944. 
Headquarters will be at Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan. 


\ 


The number of personnel on 
training and administrative staffs _ 
of these commands will fall from 
a peak of 64,300 reached in A 
December, 1943, to about half — 
that number in March, 1945, 
and many fewer if the German - 
war is over by that time. : 

No. 1 and No. 3 training © 
commands will be merged at a ~ 
later date. 4 


Navy.—Convoy duty and 
coastal activity, especially in and — 
around the English Channel,con- 
tinued to be the main tasks of 
the Royal Canadian Navy dur- 
ing September. In a visit to the 
crew of the new Canadian fri- 


Men of 
the R.C.N. 
man two 
flotillas 
of M.T.B.’s. 
Here, two 

ratings a 
stand ready 
at the ; 
pom-pom gun q 
of one p 

of these 

speedy 

and 

dangerous 

boats. 


a “Tt does my heart good to think 
(og of the men in the Canadian frigates 
_ and destroyers who are fighting 


down in the Channel. 
_. doing a magnificent job.” 


They are 


_ Canadian motor torpedo boats 
a were active in breaking up enemy 
_ E-boat groups as well as attack- 
q ing enemy shipping. In one 
P hee two motor torpedo 
_ boats routed six E-boats, dam- 

¥ aged one and then helped sink 
q an armed trawler. 


a One of the most important 
q actions in which Canadian per- 
sonnel have engaged was an- 
* ~ nounced in September. During 
F the night of August 17 and 18 
Bthree Royal Navy motor gun- 
3 Biisais, commanded by Cana- 
_ dians, sank five ships and routed 
- an entire convoy off the Yugo- 
q slavia coast. This five-hour en- 
q _ gagement forced the enemy to 
_ abandon attempts to provide reg- 
ular sea supplies in the Adriatic 
and had a direct bearing on sub- 
: sequent German defeats there. 
In the allied landings on the 
_ Albanian coast during the last 
4 week in September, ships of ‘the 


ft) 
ae 
; 


& opt from Italy. 


Once again the Tribal class 
destroyer, H.M.C.S. Haida, has 
been in the news. In September 
it joined a British destroyer, 
H.M.S. Eskimo, to sink a sub- 
marine. The Haida is part of 
the 10th destroyer flotilla, a 
largely Canadian group, and its 
record is second to none in the 
R.C.N. In the last six months it 
has participated in actions which 
resulted in one U-boat sunk, four 
destroyers sunk or destroyed, 
four destroyers damaged, 10 mer- 
chant ships and small escort 
vessels sunk, and two small craft 
captured in which Nazi seamen 
were fleeing from France. These 
same operations brought the 
Haida’s crew 10 decorations and 
21 mentions in despatches. The 
Haida’s crew later returned to 
Canada and went on well-earned 
leave. 

In the bombardment of Brest 
the British battleship, H.M.S. 
Warspite, was assigned the task 
of blasting a nest of German 
shore batteries. One of the five 
destroyers detailed to provide an 
anti-submarine screen for the 
battleship was the Canadian 
destroyer, H.M.C.S. Assiniboine, 
a veteran of Atlantic convoy 
work. 

In September H.M.S. Nabod, 
one of the two Canadian-manned 
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aircraft carriers, was in action 
with other Royal Navy ships 
against enemy shipping and shore 
installations on the Norwegian 
coast. Also taking part were the 
Canadian destroyers, H.M.C.S. 
Sioux and Algonquin. 


Flying personnel on the air- 
craft carriers taken over by the 
Canadian Navy are British, as 
there is no Canadian fleet air 
arm. Scores of Canadians have, 
however, trained for flying duties 
with the British fleet air arm 
and are serving in all parts of the 
world. In September it was 
announced that the first four 
Canadian naval officers to take 
air training for eventual service 
with the Canadian Navy were 
graduating from No. 14 Service 
Flying Training School at Col- 
lins Bay, near Kingston, Ontario. 


There is in all. a group of ate 
Canadian officers, all of whom ¥ 
are being trained with a view to 
service on Canadian aircraft : 
carriers. fa 

After further advanced train- 
ing in the United Kingdom the | 
Canadian naval fliers will serve — 
with the Royal Navy, subject to | 
recall by the R.C.N. for service 4 
in Canadian aircraft carriers or 
shore stations. The other Cana- 
dians taking the course will be 
graduated at the rate of four a a 
month. . a 


Ne 


In the sinking of the Cana- | 
dian corvette, H.M.C.S. Alberni, 
while on patrol duty in the 
English Channel, there were 31 _ 
survivors of the crew of 90. 
The sinking occurred as a result 
of an explosion from a mine or 
torpedo. ‘ 


At St. 
Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, on 
of the world’ 
largest navai 
‘signal 
schools, 
signalmen 
practice © 
complicated | 
code which - 
involves — 


__ A new course is being given 
it the R.C.N. signal school, 
M.C.S. St. Hyacinthe, in the 
ovince of Quebec. This is a 
nal course for senior officers 
at lasts seven months, qualifies 
e graduates for specialist duties 
d covers all forms of com- 
nications and radar. The 


course began in July and is the 


t given by the R.C.N. to 
er qualifications equal to those 


by the Royal Navy. 
The signal training school is 
robably the largest training 


ined from long courses given | 


centre of its kind in the British 
Commonwealth and Empire and 
possibly in the world. More 
than 3,200 men and women can 
be accommodated at one time. 


All communications subjects are 


taught, from semaphore signal- 
ling to the theory of radar and 
other branches of electronics. 


Perhaps the most important 
task of the signal school is the 
training of hundreds of ratings 
who will be wireless operators, 
visual signalmen, radar operators 
and coders at sea. 


PRODUCTS 
1939 1942 1943 
(estimated) 

Vegetable products... .. $ 659,624,000 $ 965,896,000 $1,050,677,000 
Animal products... ..... 461,983,000 861,191,000 965,689,000 
Textile products........ 392,658,000 793,305,000 781,887,000 
a. Wood and paper products 579,892,000 961,843,000 979,582,000 
Iron and its products..... 553,469,000 2,112,822,000 2,319,533,000 

Non-ferrous metal pro- 
416,060,000 901,569,000 1,016,522,000 
208,167,000 358,075,000 378,691,000 
159,537,000 501,656,000 761,433,000 
43,393,000 97,438,000 139,149,000 


4 $3,474,783,000 $7,553,795,000 $8,393,163,000 


4 


R.C.A.F. sergeant meets guard at Brussels Palace. 


R.C.N. crews and French Commandos in Corsica. 


Sept. 1. Dieppe falls to Canadiatll 
Second Division. Fall of Verdun, Arras, 
Vimy Ridge. Canadian motor torpedo 
boats break up enemy E-boat group. 
British Eighth Army penetrates thic 
Line defences at three points. Bulgarian 
government falls. Bi 


Sept. 2. First Canadian Army advane 29 
60 miles from Rouen in two days. Pisa 
falls. Canadians drive at Gothic ae 


Sept. 3. British and United States 
forces sweep into Belgium. French and | 


Sept. 4. Canadians cross Somme in- 
strength. British Second Army in fastest 
drive in military history. Brussels and 
Antwerp fall. Finland gives cease- fire 
order to troops. Canadians six miles from~ 
Rimini. Advance British units cross Neth -— 
erlands border. f 


Sept. 5. Three allied armies poised to 
strike at Siegfried Line. Russia declares 
war on Bulgaria. Announced that Tirpits 
again raided in Norwegian fjord. 


Sept. 6. U.S. Third Army across Moselle 
for assault on Reich. Ypres occupied. Bul 
garia asks for armistice and declares war on 
Germany. Ostroleka, Poland gateway to 
East Prussia, taken. H.M.C.S. Haida par-— 
a in submarine sinking announced 


with Hungary. Announced allied comman- i 
dos invading Yugoslav coast for a — 
and Nieuport. ieee captured by Unie } 
States Third Army. British and Nether- 
lands forces over Albert Canal. Russians — 
plunge across Bulgaria border on 135- 
mile front. Black Sea port of Varna cap-— 
tured. U.S. carrier force destroys 52-ship 


Bulgaria end officially. United States” 
Seventh Army advances 31 miles in one 
day to within 25 miles of Belfort. Assaull 
begun on Briancon. 


R.C.A.F. ground crew load 
bombs for north Italy raid. 


Psept 10. Churchill lands in Canada. 
United States First and British Second 
Armies join along Albert Canal. First 
shells fall on German soil. United States 
forces inside Luxembourg. Canadians 
enter Zeebrugge. Nearly 5,000 allied 
bombers out over Europe. 


“Sept. 11. Churchill and Roosevelt 
meet at Quebec. British Second Army in 
Netherlands. United States First Army 
invades Germany north of Trier. Russian 
patrols cross into East Prussia. U.S. Third 
and. Seventh Armies join near Dijon. 

French take Dijon. Luxembourg city falls 
lena’ country completely crossed. Three- 
‘day raid on Philippines begins. Sinking of 
‘H.M.C.S. Alberni announced. British 
launch offensive in lower Burma. 


$ Sept. 12. U.S. forces make second cross- 
ing of German border near Eupen. Le. 
‘Havre surrenders to British forces of First 
‘Canadian Army. Canadians pass Bruges. 
Palau Islands, 600 miles east of Philip- 
pines, shelled by battleships. 


Sept. 13. First German town, Roetgen, 
Tiken. Canadian Army establishes bridge- 
head over Leopold Canal. Greatest air 
attack in history—5,000 to 6,000 planes 
drop 10,000 tons over Germany at rate of- 
10 tonsa minute. Arrival of United States 
Ninth Army in France announced. Red 
Army reaches Czechoslovak border. Fall 
of Lomza on way to East Prussia. Two 
hundred Japanese planes destroyed in raid 
near Philippines. 


- Sept. 14. Canadian bridgehead over 
Peouold Canal given up. Red Army takes 
Praga, suburb of Warsaw. U.S. forces land 
on Morotai Island in Moluccas group, 300 
miles from Philippines. Ten Canadian 
officers take part. Junction between Mar- 
shal Tito’s Partisans and Red Army. 


Sept. 15. Canadian Army again over 
‘Leopold Canal. Fall of Maastricht. U.S. 
infantry breaks through Siegfried Line near 
Aachen. Nancy falls. Four tons of bombs 
every minute for six days and nights rained 
over enemy. U.S. landing on Peleliu in 
Palau Islands, 515 miles from Davao. 
_Tirpitz again bombed in fjord. Finns repel 
rman invasion of island of Hogland. 


x 


R.C.E. clear mines for ad- 
vancing infantry in Italy. 


Canadian regiment enters town near Zeebrugge. 


House on Gothic Line is site for R:'C.A. spotters. 


Nazi “‘Officers’ Home’ houses Canadian Legion. 


_ Heavy raid on Mania: 


two strong points near Dunkirk. Shee 
conference ends. Red troops pass throug | 
Sofia, Bulgarian capital. Twenty thousand © 
Germans surrender to United States Nint he 


Army at Loire meh 


Canadian assault launched on setae | 
United States ae on Anse States k 


Kweilin in China. 


Sept. 18. Units of British Second Ata | 
join airborne army near Eindhoven. Car. 4 
rier planes bomb See wi: 


ish Second Army advances 37 miles in one _ 
day. Canadians swarm through Dae 
Belgian parliament opens. After being — 
driven out nine times, Canadians take San — 
Martino, near Rimini. Finnish armistice _ 
signed at Moscow. ee 


Sept. 20. Brest capitulates. ‘Rimiag . 
airfield taken by Canadians. United State 


on six-mile front north of Florence. Red 
campaign in Baltic breaking into Estonia. — 
Complete conquest of Anguar Islenda 


Canadians. Canadian Army crosses intl ” 
Netherlands. British troops cross Waali 
Rhine in Nijmegen. 


Sept. 22. Boulogne surrenders to Canes ig 
dians. Russians take Tallinn, Estonian — 
capital, after 50-mile march in 24 hours =) 


Raids on area continue. Japane 


Kweilin. 


Sept. 23. British tanks cross Germaain 
border four miles east of Nijmegen. Cana- 
dians cross Marecchia River in Italy on 
way to Lombardy plain. Russian naval — 
forces operating in Baltic after three years. es 
British advance to within 20 miles of Tid- ~ 
dim, Japanese supply base in Burma. ay il 


® 


r 
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Prince David and Prince Henry 
—huge R.C.N. landing craft. ; 


! 
ee 
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for September 


‘Sept. 24. Canadian Army fighting 
_ five miles east of Antwerp. Eastern hinge 
| of Gothic Line collapses. Fifth Army takes 
| Futa Pass and advances 12 miles from 
| Bologna. Liberation of Estonia virtually 
| completed. Red Army crosses prewar Hun- 
| garian border and Czechoslovak frontier. 
_ Sept. 25. Canadians enter outer Calais 
| defences. Russians take Haapsalu, third 
' port of Estonia. Results of September 
raids on Philippines by United States 
Third Fleet: 122 ships, 61 small craft sunk; 

137 ships, 109 small craft damaged; 380 
planes in combat and 598 on ground de- 
stroyed. 

Sept. 26. News blackout concerning 
army operations in Netherlands. Cana- 

dian Army credited with capture of 60,000 
Germans in France and Belgium. Cana- 
| dians cross Rubicon with British. Esto- 
nian coast cleared. Superfortresses bomb 
| Anshan in Manchuria. 
| Sept. 27. Arnhem airborne troops es- 
| cape to south bank of Rhine. Of original 
| force of between 7,000 and 8,000, nearly 
1,800 escape and 1,200 wounded left be- 
hind. Announced allied seaborne and air- 
borne troops landing in Albania since 
_ September 16. British hold corridor to 
' Rhine. R.C.A.F. bomber group sends out 
_ largest force of war. 
| Sept. 28. Canadians take Calais citadel 
| overlooking port. Heavy R.C.A.F. raid 
'-on Cap Gris Nez area. British Second 
_ Army turns west in Netherlands. Russians 
three miles into Czechoslovakia from 
Poland. Reds fighting in Yugoslavia. 
British commandos land on Greek island 
_ of Kitchera with help of Canadian navy. 
Sept. 29. Cap Gris Nez guns and forti- 
' fications fall to Canadians, 24-hour truce 
_ to allow Calais civilians to be evacuated. 
_ Two R.C.A.F. Spitfire wings down 19 of 
| 22 enemy aircraft destroyed. U.S. forces’ 
seizure of two more Palau Islands announ- 
ced. U.S. Seventh Army 11 miles from 
Belfort. 

Sept. 30. Fall of Calais after six-day 
_ attack. Canadian artillery operating in 
_ Scheldt area. U.S. heavy bombers raid 
enemy oil centre in Netherlands Borneo. 


ae Dover coast gun supports 
is Canadian advance on Calais. 
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Canadians man two flotillas of powerful MTB’s. 


| Another ied Wesicd by R.C.A.F. “heavies 


CANADIAN WAR PRODUCTION 


To August 31, 1944 


(Preliminary Figures) 
SHIPS 
‘Cargo ships, 10,000-ton 
Cargo ships, 4;700-ton gi a eee ee Se ee 
Total cargo ships 


Tankers, 3,600-ton 
Tankers, naval 


Total combat vessels....... 


Other vessels, 100 feet and up...........0.2....-022- 
Small craft with power 
Barges and other small craft without power 


AIRCRAFT 


VEHICLES 


Motor vehicles 659,100. 
Armored vehicles, tanks, self-propelled mounts, universal 
carriers, etc 40,000 


699,100 
229 


322,373 
$302,000,000 


404,952 
$104,000,000 
GUNS AND SMALL ARMS nae 

Machine guns, rifles and mortars................... 1,305,884 
Guns or barrels or mountings 118,000 
Heavy ammunition, filled 100,000,000 

(In addition, some 25,000,000 shells, cartridge cases or units 

other components have been shipped abroad.) , 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION..................... 4,000,000,000 
(This figure includes 37,000,000 rounds of 20 millimetre rounds 
ammunition for guns firing fused shells.) 


CHEMICAL EXPLOSIVES 1,374,526 
tons 
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URING the war demands 
have been made on the 
Canadian farmer from five prin- 
cipal sources. First, the needs 
of the Canadian armed forces 
and ships’ stores had to be met. 
Then domestic requirements in- 
creased in quantity as the war 
extended. Shipments of food to 
the United Kingdom and other 
allies have made heavy de- 
mands. Parcels for Canadian 
and allied prisoners-of-war have 
taken and still take a great deal 
of food—much more than is 
generally supposed. Finally, in- 
creasing in demand and impor- 
tance as the war draws’ nearer 
its close, is the need for food for 
international relief. 


19,500,000 dozens of eggs. 


Wartime Agricultural 
Production 


The result of all these demands 
being made or the Canadian 
farmer at one time has been that 
agricultural production in Can-. 
ada during the war has been 
increased 50%. 


Food for Troops.—The prob- 
lem of supplying Canadian forces 
and provisioning ships’ stores 
was virtually non-existent before 
the war, yet by 1941 these re- 
quirements were taking 32,500 
tons of meat, 57,000 tons of vege- 
tables and 5,800,000 dozens of 
eggs from Canadian production. 
In 1943 the armed services in 
Canada took 52,000 tons of 
meat, 105,000 tons of vegetables, 
The - 


a1 


armed forces’ requirements in 
Canada for other food commodi- 
ties have increased similarly. 


Feeding the Home Front.— 
Because so much food is required 
by the armed services in Canada 
does not mean that total domes- 
tic consumption has decreased 


by that amount during the war. 


Although it is true that most of 
these fighters were civilians be- 
fore the war, and the food they 
ate was reckoned as part of the 
domestic consumption, there are 
two factors to be considered. 
One, the civilian-turned-soldier 
eats more than he did in civil 
life because of the conditions of 
his new job. Many men went 
from sedentary occupations in 
civil life into the active life of 
the soldier and became heartier 
eaters. Then, since the war, there 
is more employment for the 
people who remain in civil life 
and consequently they have 
more money to buy more and 
better food. The result of all 
this is that there is an increasing 
demand on food production in 
every direction. 

A survey made by the Com- 
bined Food Board on food con- 
sumption levels in Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United 


_ States showed that the average 


92 


Canadian used 18% more “aie : 
and milk products in 1943 than i 
he did in the period from 1935 to 
1939. He used 24% more eggs, - . 
20% more tomatoes and citrus 
fruit, 12% more meat. ; 


Canadian food levels in 1943 
were about the same as in the ~ 
United States. Food supplies 
reaching theaveragecitizeninthe 
United Kingdom were fewer than 
those in the other two countries. 


Supplies for British Allies.— 

At the outbreak of war 
the United Kingdom turned to 
Canada for increased supplies 
of bacon, eggs, evaporated milk 
and cheese. Orders were also 
received for dried fruits, tobacco 
and canned tomatoes. Then in _ 
mid-1941 Canada was asked to 
supply increasing quantities of 
bacon, hams, and other cuts. 
Earlier it had _ received large 
orders for eggs. In 1941 Canada 
had to restrict domestic con- 
sumption of bacon and cheese. 

The entry of Japan into the — 
war cut off important sources of 
food supply in addition to com- 
plicating shipping in the Pacific 
zone and necessitated the step- 
ping up of production to take 
care of the losses, particularly in 
the direction of oils and fats. 


to the United ihetiom year by 
year have been as follows: 


ieee Pounds 
en ONE. ais 331,000,000 
sete Raa 425,000,000 
LV Ea Ge 600,000,000 
Es II a ae 675,000,000 

1944 (To end of 

September) 529,000,000 
Be i. MMOTAD SS 5 fo 2,560,000,000 


ars to the beginning of April, 


44, were: 
; Pounds 
93,000,000 
115,000,000 
142,000,000 
115,000,000 


465,000,000 


Gos @ Nene ew fies 8s 
ef fatrd: feeCelhe. wus e7 10) © 
eer © ee bie) ere 
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_ The present cheese agreement 
with the British Ministry of 
Food, which will be completed at 
the end of March, 1945, is for 
125,000,000 pounds. 


Be iomients of eggs since 1939 
the end of August, 1944, were: 


cig Tb Me's) >, ‘ep a tele 97 le. Ve), (eo 


1,251,198 


Bie elke] Heer en et en 0, 


ce ocr e ee oe es ee ee 


i)” 1944 (To end of 
- August)...... n2, 


oe Toray. pc oS ater 5,847,060 
é (175,411, 800 dozen) 


si An agreement between Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom 


of 100,000,000 pounds of beef in 
the two years 1944-45. From 
January 1 to September 30, 
1944, 70,000,000 pounds have 
been shipped, and it is expected 
fully 100,000,000 pounds will 
be shipped by the end of the 
year. 

To the end of March, 1944, 
Canada had shipped 2,377,362 
cases of evaporated milk (there 
are 48 one-pound tins to a case). 
The present contract with the 
British Ministry of Food is for 
300,000 cases. It extends from 
April 1, 1944, to March 31, 1945. 

The United States is Canada’s 
next best customer so far as the | 
export of food products is con- 
cerned. The value of such ex- 
ports to the United States has’ 


been as follows: 


1930 ee Raa esti $112,206,000 
1940. 100,590,000 
AO Rn SAT ge 124,080,000 
194 Dev at ae aie ts 126,745,000 
LOA SEN ike oe Me were 291,179,000 


1944 (eight months) 294,352,000 


The value of exports of food 
products to all countries for the 
same period has increased as 
follows: 


1930 Fer tars at $310,999,000 
RU ae at acer a A 350,924,000 
OA Peeve aes esos 448,785,000 
1942... 2.......,.7 462,778,000 
Da ee eerie. wleeeeta ois 703,821,000 


1944 (eight months) 664,016,000 
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Prisoners’ Parcels.—Pro- 
vision of food parcels for prison- 
ers-of-war constitutes an appreci- 
able drain on Canadian food 
supplies. By arrangement with 
the British Red Cross the Cana- 
dian Red Cross furnishes two- 
thirds of all food parcels sent to 
allied prisoners except those 
from the United States, and the 
British Red Cross provides cloth- 
ing and medical supplies. 

The new Red Cross program 
calls for the packing of 190,000 
food parcels a week in Canada 
in an attempt to send one parcel 
per man per week. This is an 
increase of 90,000. The cost of 
these parcels will be $24,700,000 
in 1944. It includes 80,000 par- 
cels a week for British prisoners 
(including Canadian) in Europe, 
80,000 a week for other allied 
prisoners in Europe, and 30,000 
for British prisoners and civ- 
ilians in the Far East. At present 
the Canadian Red Cross is bud- 
geting to pay $5,500,000 of the 
total. The British Red Cross 


pays $5,395,000; the Australian | 


Red Crosscontributes $1,105,000. 
The payment of the balance is 
under consideration. 

These parcels are not sent in- 
dividually to prisoners, but are 
distributed by the International 
Red Cross Committee in Geneva. 


ud 


The purpose of the fogat 7 
parcels is to supplement the ~ 
prisoners’ diet from a nutritional — ‘ 
standpoint. The parcels are % 
standardized, and the maximum 
weight of each is 11 pounds, 
Each contains: 


16 oz. whole milk powder 
16 oz. butter : 
4 oz. cheese a ae 
16 oz. jam or marmalade a 
10 oz. pork luncheon meat 
8 oz. salmon jl ae 
4 oz. sardines or kippers yi: 
8 oz. raisins ee) 
8 oz. dried prunes 
8 oz. sugar cae 
12 oz. corned beef or eles meat 
16 oz. pilot biscuits t 
1 oz. salt and pepper 

4 oz. tea 

2 oz. soap 

8 oz. eating chocolate | 


To August 31, 1944, the Red 4 
Cross had sent 11,327,974 pares 4 
overseas. x 


International Relief.—De- — 
mands of international relief aa 
Canadian food production can-_ q 
not yet be accurately estimated. — 
Canada has taken a leading part | ‘4 
in the United Nations Relief and — 
Rehabilitation Administration. — 4 
As one of the world’s great food — 
producers it may be called on to 4 
supply a considerable part of : 
UNRRA food requirements. | 
Each month Canada sends 15, 000 x 
tons of wheat as a gift to Greece. ; 
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WARTIME INFORMATION BOARD PUBLICATIONS 


‘ve Hy ns ‘af “ 
‘ N; addition to CANADA AT Wak, certain other reference material dealing with 

i various aspects of Canada’s war effort is available in limited quantities on 
uest. It may be obtained by writing to the Wartime Information Board, 
Ottawa. Such material includes: 

_ Reference Papers (issued irregularly)—Recent numbers deal with: 
The Royal Canadian Navy. , 
Canada (its geography, population, history, constitution and war effort). 
Canadian Prisoners of War. 

Canadian Food and Agriculture in the War. 

Canadian War Service Voting Regulations. 

_ Canadian Schools and Universities in Wartime. 

og R.C.A.F. Personnel Counselling Program. 

_ Canadian Merchant Seamen. 


Facts and Figures Weekly —a summary of significant Canadian events. 

Airmail Bulletin—a daily summary of developments in Canadian affairs, 

prepared for distribution among Canadian offices abroad. It is available to 

Canadian business houses desiring to forward it to overseas representatives. 

Postwar Planning Information (issued fortnightly)—a continuing survey 

of post-war planning in Canada. 

_ Consumer Facts—a monthly bulletin of background information designed 

especially for teachers of home economics, writers, broadcasters and group 

teachers. It summarizes government orders affecting consumers. 

Home Front Bulletin—a weekly bulletin containing current information 

of interest to women. It is designed for display in schools, libraries, etc. 

% _ Canadian Affairs—a bi-monthly educational service for the armed forces 

in Canada and overseas, with a limited civilian distribution. Among home edition 
(Sa . ’ 

icles available are: 


Future for Fighters. . Canada and the U.S.S.R. 
_ ‘The New North. Wealth in Wood. 
Canada as a Pacific Power. The Prairie Provinces. 
—  Canada—World Trader. Power for Prosperity. 
_ Canada and the Post-War World. Ontario. 

People on the Land. Canada and UNRRA. 
Canada’s Constitution. Will There be Jobs? 
A Film Policy for Canada. The Maritimes. 


us if 

ty Canadian Affairs Pictorial—a monthly pictorial sheet (24 by 36 inches) 
‘supplementary to CANADIAN AFFAIRS, with a limited civilian distribution. Pic- 
torials available include: 


Q Canada—World Trader. The Prairies and Their People. 
Controls for Victory. Ontario. 
~The New North. The Maritimes. 


Wealth in Wood. hig i! 
+ Graphic Sheet Series—in which various problems are dealt with for the 
benefit of industrial workers and trade union members; for use as enclosures, pay 
envelope stuffers, pin-up sheets, etc. Among issues available are those on: 
ss Income Tax. Labour-Management Committees. 
__- Unemployment Insurance. _ V.D. in Industry. 
mee | «Inflation. ; 

__ Wallnews—a monthly two-color wall news-sheet (24 by 36 inches) containing 
news of the war and production fronts, photographs, charts, war maps, cartoons, 
e c., with a poster on the reverse side. It is available in quantity for posting in 


‘industrial establishments, labour centres, etc. , 
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The Wartime Information Board is co-operating with other govern- 
ment departments in conserving paper because of the present 
serious shortage. Therefore, if you find that this publication is 


of little use to you, please notify the Distribution Section, Wartime 
Information Board, Ottawa, and your name will be removed from 
; the mailing list. 
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